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German influence was also clearly seen in Gallo-Roman sculpture. One of
the finest students of late Roman civilization, who bases his work on his own
numerous excavations, has shown with nice discrimination that in the monuments
of the time the peculiarities of Rhenish culture are clearly marked, and appear
most naturalistically, especially on the tombstones.1 Apart from the official art,
which is alike in all the provinces, pieces of sculpture are found which were made
for private requirements, based on the ideas of the men who ordered them, and
carved to suit those local demands. This is especially evident in the interior
of a province, where the native population was shut in and so became the predom-
inating influence; the artistic monuments are the expression of their natural
peculiarities, their opinions, and their interests, and " under the cover of Roman
technique Celtic-Germanic characteristics break through everywhere." The most
typical feature is to be found in the scenes from everyday life, which occur in
surprising number, and show in realistic and faithful detail the inhabitants of the
Moselle region in all their occupations. These scenes are purely local and are
derived from life in Gallia Belgica. Nothing like them is found in other provinces
of the Roman Empire. They are strongly individual in character, peculiar especially
in their love of the smallest details and their pleasure in the representation of daily
life. " In comparison with the typical formal art of Rome, this Gallo-German art
already shows something of those peculiarities which later distinguish the art of
Germany and the Netherlands from that of Italy."
Thus we see a juxtaposition of imperial Roman and Gallo-German art, and, at
the same time, a gradual transition from one to the other. These conclusions are also
supported by the results of the important and numerous excavations made during
the last decades in the frontier districts of the Limes. They testify that earlier
scholars were mistaken, or at least extremely biased, in assuming that these
barbarian peoples destroyed all Roman culture and completely demolished the
outlying settlements here, so that something in the nature of a complete extermina-
tion took place. It is certainly true that " undermined towers and gates, walls
reddened by fire, heaps of burnt ruins, scattered weapons, and the bones of the
slain bear witness to the desperate resistance of the defenders " 2; but we must
guard against the generalization from these facts which was common among
earlier scholars. To-day it may rather be said that as excavation proceeds
farther, and historical topography gains surer evidence both of the earlier Roman
and of the later Germanic periods, so the chasm which used apparently to yawn
between them seems to be bridged, and over great stretches of territory the con-
tinuity of development throughout the storm and stress of the much abused
" wild age of migration " is revealed.
This continuous cultural development took place, for instance, in Hessen,
and in more or less the whole region of the Lower Main.3 The Alemanni and
Chatti, who conquered these territories, were " not gentle " with the inhabitants,
and the well-to-do propertied classes must certainly have lost their homes and
lands; but the poorer settlers, voluntarily or perforce, remained in the country.
This is proved not only by the peculiar characteristics of the Roman cremation
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